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From the “Leisure Hour.’ 
Liebig and Agriculture. 

istus Liebig was born in the year 1803, 
Jarmstadt, where his father carried on a 
ving business. The early years of the 
@ professor were not characterised by 

precocity which we are apt to look for 
ie childhood of remarkable men. It is on 
rd that as a schoolboy he sat with a single 
panion on the lowest form, and when the 
ol inspector came round he and his fellow- 
tard received a very sharp rebuke for their 
cwardness, flavored with some unflatter- 
predictions as to their future lot. Many 
es afterwards Liebig met at Vienna his 
partner in disyrace, who there held the 
orable post of Royal Director of Music. 
ne inspector’s prophecies did us no great 
n,’ said Liebig. “No,” said the other, 
fis rather odd that, of all the boys in the 
»ol, you and I are the only two who have 
ie any way in the world.” 

1 the year 1839 he received from the 
ish Association of Naturalists at Liver- 
|, the honorable commission to draw up a 
rt on the state of our knowledge of or- 
fic chemistry, especially in relation to agri- 
ure and manufactures. On setting about 
collection of materials for his report, and 
1cing them to order, he became aware 
; there was really no certain knowledge 
ting on the subject—nothing but vague 
finite views, unproved hypotheses, and a 
8 of palpable error. Such being the case, 
sport would be of no value whatever; and 
tefore, if he would execute his commission, 
must construct or invent a new science, 
| present the association with that. In 
inecessity originated the remarkable work 
ich, in the year 1840, he presented to the 
}ish Association at Glasgow, under the title 
) Organic Chemistry in its Application to 
ficulture and Physiology.” When he first 
ered on the proper chemistry of agricul- 
‘he found that the whole business had to 
pxplored from the beginning. In order to 
erstand the process of growth in vegetable 
tes, the question had first to be answered, 
im what sources do plants derive their sub- 
ce? It was known tbat all living things 
isted of the same primary elements—viz., 


tain bodies contain a fourth element, nitrogen. 
The question which had to be met was, 
Whence do plants derive these, their consti- 
tuent elements? 

Liebig gave it as his view that plants derive 
their carbon solely from the carbonic acid 
which is contained in the atmosphere, and 
which arises from the slow combustion of old 
vegetable remains in the ground—that there- 
fore, although the decayed vegetable matter 
certainly contributes to the nourishment of 
the plant, it does not do so in the manner sup- 
posed; but that it first passes by oxydation 
into carbonic acid, and in that form is the 
food of the plant. 

As to the source of the hydrogen and oxy- 
gen contained in plants, there was no differ- 
ence of opinion—the subject presenting no 
difficulty. No so with the nitrogen, which in 
plants appears in a substance resembling the 
white of egg. It was known that the remains 
of plants and animals could replace the ex- 
hausted nitrogen of the soil,—but here, Liebig 
showed, the same process occurs as with the 
carbon: not in the form of albumen or fibrine 
could these substances be taken up by the 
plant, but only after they had been decom- 
posed by corrupting, and their nitrogenic con- 
tents had passed off in ammonia. The grand 
distinction between the origin of plants and 
that of animals was here at once made plain, 
viz., that plants live upon inorganic matter 
and produce organic; and that the animal 
lives upon the organic matter of the plant, 
parting with it as inorganic refuse which can 
again be applied to the nourishment of the 
plant. Thus was the connection between the 
two living kingdoms of nature—a connection 
which had been often suspected and suggested 
by men of science—established with wondrous 
clearness and force. The plant is destined to 
make new organic bodies: the sugar-cane can 
take up no sugar with its roots, it must rather 
make sugar; the rape-plant or the olive can- 
not be manured with oil, they must both 
make oil, and for that purpose they require 
the same materials which the vine requires to 
make wine, and the poppy to make opium, 
namely, carbonic-acid, ammonia, and water. 
These three substances exist as gases in the 
atmospheric air, and are borne by the air to 
every portion of the earth’s surface. 

But if nothing more were necessary for the 
support of plants, then agriculture would con- 
sist of nothing more than sowing the seed and 
reaping the crop. Ten thousand experiences, 
however, show that such is not the case— 
that, on the contrary, by continued sowing 
and reaping, land, however rich, is brought 
sooner or later to an unproductive condition. 
The reason of this was supposed to be that 
each plant throws off matter from its roots 
which is prejadicial to itself but useful to 
other plants; and this theory was naturally 
strengthened by the known advantage de- 
rived to the land by a change or succession of 


arbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, while cer- crops. That this theory was wrong, however, 


was plain to Liebig from the fact that for 
centuries the same plants have grown in the 
savannas and pampas of South America year 
after year in the same lavish abundance—the 
only difference between the savannas and the 
fields and meadows of the European farmer 
consisting in this, that the former are never 
reaped, and the latter are reaped every year 
or oftener. 

It was plain, therefore, that with the reaped 
crops some materials must be taken away 
which the atmosphere could not replace. 
Reasoning in this straightforward way, Liebig 
came upon the great fact which lies at the 
foundation of modern agricultural science, 
viz., that the ashy constituents of plants are 
indispensable to the life of the plant—that the 
plant without a certain quantity of this un- 
fleeting fireproof matter could not maintain 
itself. 

The indispensable ashy constituents of the 
plant consists of certain acids, salts, alkalies, 
&c., and they are found in the ashes of plants 
when burned. They would in the course of 
nature return again to the soil, but man can- 
not afford to wait long years for that; they 
must be replaced as they are wanted, and 
hence it is the chief business of the agricul- 
turist to procure these materials as cheaply 
as possible, to maintain his land “in heart.” 
Science lends him a helping hand; she rum- 
mages the rocks, the stones, the refuse of the 
earth, and rifling from them the required in- 
gredients, offers them ready prepared for his 
use to the farmer. The far distant shores of 
the silent sea are explored, and treasures of 
priceless value which for thousands of years 
have lain useless are brought home to his 
door and applied to the purposes of life. 

With the due knowledge of the means of 
nourishment and the composition of animal 
bodies, came this noteworthy result, viz., that 
the animal can thrive only by feeding on such 
plants as contain in themselves the consti- 
tuent elements of his own body. ‘The vege- 
table albumen in clover and hay differs only 
in form from the albumen of the ox and the 
bird, and this differs just as little from that 
in man—so that it is true that the grass of 
the field supplies the matter of the brain of 
the thinker. 

When a people have exhausted their soil by 
the cultivation of centuries, they must either 
conquer new territory or be conquered by 
their neighbours. ‘The migrations of nations 
in past ages have been the consequence of 
violations of natural laws. The Alarics, the 
Genserics, the Attilas were the chiefs of famine- 
stricken hordes driven by hunger from their 
wornout lands. The prosperity of Greece was 
but of brief duration because its soil was so 
limited: at the time of Philip it was already 
suffering from want of grain, and to that 
want, rather than to the Macedonian arms, 
it succumbed. The permanent dominion of 
Rome was due to the peculiar policy of the 
Romans, who compelled the nations they con- 
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quered to supply corn to their conquerors, and 
thus the productive soils of Sicily, Northern 
Atrica, Asia Minor, and other subject States, 
were made to pour their yearly produce into 
the granaries of the capital. Never was Italy 
so populous as at the time of the landing of 
JBneas, and never was Greece so rich and 
powerful as at the period which Homer speaks 
of in his “Catalogue of Ships.” Thus, in the 
course of ages, has the sovereignty of the 
world transferred itself from the south to the 
north, because here in the north, lay the un- 
exhausted land; and it would as certainly 
disappear from the north but that we have 
discovered the natural laws and learned to 
obey them. In this sense it may be said that 
chemistry reconquers the earth for mankind, 
seeing that it has taught us how the land we 
live in may be made to maintain its fruitful- 
ness, and thus ensured to us for a perpetual 
possession. The conquerors of antiquity— 
the Tamerlanes, the Gengis-khans—passed 
like a hurricane over the earth, and left no 
trace of their presence save destroyed cities 
and slaughtered citizens. The triumphs of 
science are of lasting duration; their traces 
are the waving cornfields and the cattle on a 
thousand hills; and while tending to the ever- 
enlarging growth of human industry, they 
form the material basis for a permanent peace 
among the nations of the world. 


od 


A Selection from the Memoranda and Letters of the 
late Elizabeth Greer—for private circulation. 
(Continued from page 43.) 


Raheen, Fifth month 27th, 1867.—This day 
[have numbered eighty-eight years, and have 
to commemorate the goodness, unmerited 
mercy, and loving kindness of my Heavenly 
Father all my life long up to the present day. 

When I remember His visitations to me in 
my early youth, and as I advanced in years, 
I have to bless His holy name; for He did not 
cast me off when I[ refused to humble myself 
and bow to His will, but was led away with 
other wild ones from the safe enclosure where 
the dear Saviour keeps his flock. I fled into 
the wilderness of this world, where I might 
have been lost for ever had not His enduring 
mercy and the convictions of his Holy Spirit 
showed me whereabouts I was. 

This day I feel bound to thank and bless 
His name. What can I render to Him for all 
His benefits to a poor dependent unprofitable 
servant? Sensibly do I feel that if, at any 
time, I have performed His will acceptably, 
it has been by His Holy Spirit, strengthening 
me through my blessed Saviour. I feel that 
without this we can do nothing to promote 
truth and righteousness on His earth. I feel 
convinced that all who are called to go forth 
in His name, as ministers of the Gospel, must 
receive the commission from Him, and come 
under the purifying operation of the Holy 
Ghost, waiting for the anointing and appoint- 
ing for so great a work. The excellency of 
the power is in Him, not in us. We must 
wait for fresh anointing from time to time. 
Nothing can gather to God but what proceeds 
from Him. I am persuaded that our Holy 
Head will have a spiritual Church, and will 
reign and rule over all. All that is set up in 
man’s wisdom will be rejected. Let it be set 
forth in all the eloquence of human learning, 
without the stamp of the King’s seal it will 


ing, that the little I might have to say in 
ministry should be in Divine appointing— 
that Living Power might be in it, so that it 


would reach the witness for truth in the 


hearers—that all of the creature in me should 


be laid low—the Great Name alone be exalted. 


I have seen that even a few words out of the 
life brings death over a meeting and tends to 


wound that precious life hid with Christ in 


God. On the other hand, under the right 
anointing and appointing, ministry has been 


blessed to many souls hungering and thirsting 


after righteousness. 


Highth month 25th, 1867.—Seventh-day night 
was to me a night of as deep baptism as I 
have felt; so that the heavens appeared as 
brass and the earth as bars of iron. In this 
state I went-to meeting for the first time after 
a severe illness, with desires in my heart to 
be anything or nothing, according to the 
Divine will. After much conflict the words 
given me were for a visited soul that could 
not be the Lord’s chosen unless obedient to 
His call, with encouragement to submit—by 
so doing obtain His blessing, which, I believe, 
was then offered. Oh! may the Lord grant 
strength to give up all to follow Him whose 
holy arm is extended for deliverance out of 
darkness into His marvellous light, and fol- 


doubt? And now, as I feel a little libert; 
write to thee, it may be for thy encour: 
ment—after this deep descending—lI | 
been able to look again towards His E 
Temple, and, as on the banks of delivera 
“to sing His praise.” I hope not to fo: 
His works. 

On waking this morning I could lift up 
soul and lay all I have and all lam at 
footstool, if [ may but hold out to the enc 
. . . Last First-day, at afternoon m 
ing, I felt constrained to offer up my fe 
petition on behalf of those who were wee} 
as between the porch and the altar, eryin 
secret, “Spare Thy people, oh Lord!” &c. 


To 


Fifth month 30th, 18 

The Calvinistic doctrine is pre 

ing in this day, and it best suits those - 

cannot bear to be broken to pieces, no 

pass through the furnace, wherein the v« 
must be purified for the Master’s use. 


To 


Ninth month 21st, 18 

. . . Now, my dear, as to the subje 
thy last letter. How relieved I was to | 
my deep feeling as regards thee accou 


low Him in the regeneration and newness of|for, and I must tell thee of it. In the n 


life. But oh! the creaturely activity going 
forward at the present time, is tending to 
crush the precious life, and the leadings of 
the Holy Spirit, which, if followed, would 
bring us to be true children of God. 

Highth month 27th, 1867.—Alone, and in 
quiet retirement, some time since, these words 
were intelligibly presented to my inward ear: 
“JT will do a thing at which the ears of him 
that heareth it shall be made to tingle.” I 
then raised my hands and said: “Oh, Lord! 
wilt Thou make a full end?” The answer 
followed in these words: “They that remain 
with me, I will remain with them.” I can say 
that this inward voice has never deceived me. 
In it I reverently believe. However the Most 
High may be pleased to deal with His people, 
I must leave all in His holy hand. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS, 
To 


Eleventh month 8th, 1859. 
Well! many, very many have been 
my deep provings and conflicts since I last 


addressed thee, in so much that the grain of 


living faith seemed almost at an end, and my 
dwelling in the midst of a dark cloud, not 
feeling how I might, if ever I might, be de- 
livered from it. But, oh! my dear, I have 
seen the need we have to wait with patience 
when in such a spot—hard to flesh and blood, 
yet necessary for the truly humble followers 
of our dear Redeemer; taught, herein, that if 
we reign with Him we must be willing to 
suffer with Him also, in order that we may 
experimentally know the power of His resur- 
rection; for it is a day when our cruel enemy 
is seeking in no common way to strike at the 
precious life. Oh! may we lie low before the 
Lord, and travail in spirit on behalf of those 
testimonies He has given us as a people to 
bear before the world, asself-denying followers 
of Him, our blessed and crucified Redeemer. 
My poor unworthy spirit is often united to 
those who have gone before us and died in 


not be sanctioned by Him. Many and deep|this faith. And is not this faith in accord- 
have been my conflicts before going to meet-'ance with the truths of His Gospel, beyond 


season the language of my spirit was (perl 
for what I know I spoke it aloud), “Ob! - 
where art thou? Art thou in the deep wat 
with wave upon wave ready to overwh 
thee? or, art thou sitting at the King’s G 
waiting to be called in?” Yes! this was 
spot I thought I saw thee in; deep was 
travail for thee; but now all is marvello 
revealed, and I may tell thee I quite loc 
for it as regarded thee—that thou might 
haps be brought into such a baptism as 
not before been thy experience, after hay 
partaken so largely of the heavenly treas 
This is needful for the Christian travelle 
order to keep the spiritual life in health, 
that we may come to feel sensibly that 
excellency of the power is not of us, but f 
Him, who is the alone Giver of every § 
and perfect gift. Oh! then what need 
have, when all good appears withdrawr 
keep the faith until it may please our ble 
Master to say, “It is enough.” And t 
when we are enabled to praise Him on 
banks of deliverance, we must take heed 
our “flight be not on the Sabbath-day, 
more than in the “winter season.” Mz 
thou, with my own poor self, lie very lo 
His foot-stool, waiting to know what His 
concerning us is. I hope that all our t 
and afflictions may place our feet more 
more firmly on the never-failing rock, Cl 
Jesus, and that when Hosannas are sung 
shall still think of the words, ‘“ Remembe 
mine affliction, the wormwood and the 
my soul hath them in remembrance an 
humbled within me.” 


To M. M. 

Raheen, Ninth month 11th, 18 

My Beloved Friend,—I may truly say 
lines to me came at a very needful time 
were a comfort to my oft-tribulated min¢ 
had been in the deep waters, or rather | 
‘had of late to sit beside the muddy wate 
Babylon, in some of our meetings; whe 
might have been far otherwise had obedi 
kept pace with knowledge, and the mes 
sent through the Lord’s anointed serv 
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jen received and abode under. Thy account educate the powers, than those connected|so it is true, in as deep a sense, that the soul 
j the Quarterly Meeting raised a feeling of with the ancient classics. Not a step can be|makes the principles of order, of causation, of 
yenkfulness in my heart. It is a favor that|safely taken in the dark. When the student| divine efficiency, which it sees reflected from 
@ny are still preserved, as I believe, on the|comes to a passage which seems to his un-|the face of nature and the firmament of 
ipck of Ages, although some of these may|practiced eye like a deep and tangled forest|heaven. 


gve deep baptisms to pass through; for the 


of words, impassable, impenetrable, he must 


“And this brings me to the crdwning excel- 


Rite of our little church, so much robbed and|try to enter it at this point and that; and|lence of our nature, the moral faculty. You 


joiled. Yet let us remember that “the effect- 
yl fervent prayer of the righteous availeth 
ach.” It appears to me as if the sincere- 
jarted should be held up, for there is a place 
gthe church for all her members—even for 
je little ones. As in an outward building 
je stone supports another to have it com- 
pte. 

Last First-day, I think, we had a favored 
seting. I felt my Divine Master’s support 
jabling me to deliver what I believed to be 
8 message. Undeserving as we are, I 
ought the wing of ancient goodness was 
ercifully spread over us. I felt a grateful 
ind for such unmerited mercy. 

How very interesting was thy account of 
e€ woman who spoke at the parting meet- 
g. I hope she may be purified for her call- 
2, and see yet more of the Lord’s will con- 
jrning her. I think she is a remarkable 
rson thus far. 

cannot, my dear M., send thee from my 

n a return for thy valuable letter; yet I 
ast you will think me worthy of your re- 
smbrance and desires for my preservation 

that cause near and dear to me as my 
tural life. I believe more so. 

Dear M., I hope after this day of deep dis- 
uragement and scattering, the gathering 
ll follow in the Lord’s own time. Fear not! 
et us each keep near the unchanged and un- 
jangeable truth, as it is in Jesus, 

May He be with you in your little circle 
to the end. Amen. 

From thy much attached friend, 


HK. GREER. 
(To be continued.) 
es 
For ‘The Friend.” 


Literary Culture. 


From a thoughtful article on the relations 
science to a complete education, published 
me months ago in the National Baptist, the 
lowing passages have been selected, which 
fe commended to the attention of those who 
e disposed to undervalue the literary culture 
hich forms a part of ail liberal systems of 
ucation. : 
“Jt must be distinctly borne in mind that 
deral studies have for their primary object 
é man himself, his powers, susceptibilities, 
aracter, and not his particular calling in life; 
ey should prepare him to live worthily, and 
% to get a living; they should build him up 
Strength and virtue, give him possession 
id control of his entire nature, and send him 
| into the world, far-seeing, high-minded, 
solute, courteous, able to work in any direc- 
on, to think clearly, judge impartially, inves- 
= accurately, and speak forcibly,—in a 
rd, to be a leader of men by virtue of what 
>is and what he does for them, and not by 
rtue of what he acquires for himself. 
“With this view of the chief end to be 
uined by liberal studies, it is at once evident 
iat the uses to which a particular science 


though baffled a hundred times, must renew 
the attempt, scrutinizing every part from 
every possible point of observation, watching 
eagerly for the first ray that reveals an open- 
ing, but confident that he will at last find the 
right way of entrance, and then be able to 
explore it throughout. This is an educational 
process worthy of the name; it tries every 
power of the mind,—memory, imagination, 
judgment, taste; it unites in itself observation, 
analysis, synthesis, the invention, the trial, 
the rejection of hypotheses, and the careful 
weighing of probable evidence; and if there 
be any virtue in discipline it must be extracted 
and appropriated by such a process. 

“ Language is the natural organ and means 
of thought; the process of learning to think 
well and speak well, is a great part of educa- 
tion; and, therefore, the study of a fine lan- 
guage must contribute directly to the work 
of education. Man, we are told, is distin- 
guished from the lower animals by the power 
of rational speech, and it is affirmed by close 
observers of the mind that no fact or truth in 
the realm of matter. or of spirit can be dis- 
tinctly grasped by the intellect without the 
aid of language; that all knowledge is either 
found in speech or made clear to the soul by 
speech. This may be carrying the matter too 
far, but the circumstance that men of rare 
powers believe themselves unable to think 
without the help of words, proves the latter 
to be very necessary to the clearest mental 
action and the best mental discipline. 

“ Language is the great storehouse and con- 
servatory of knowledge, and therefore de- 
serves a high place in liberal study. The 
study of language reveals man, and man is 
the apex of creation, so far as creation is ac- 
cessible to the student here. 

“Say what you please of the greatness, the 
variety, the harmony, the beauty, the mys- 
tery of the material universe, passing up from 
the mote in the sunbeam to systems upon sys- 
tems of worlds, balanced upon nothing, yet 
seemingly stable as the throne of God; say 
what you please of unity in diversity, of order 
in chaos, of light breaking forth from dark- 
ness, of life issuing from decay, of good emerg- 
ing out of evil; add all the lessons from ani- 
mal life, whether present or past, from the 
first particle of protoplasm to the most saga- 
cious gorilla; put the case boldly, and dis- 
course of the faint glimmer of reason and the 
fainter shadow of conscience in the noblest 
creatures below man; accumulate instances, 
seek out analogies, set your arguments in 
order, remove objections,—and what then? 
There is more of the highest and best to be 
learned from a single soul than from all ‘ this 
goodly frame, the earth, . this most ex- 
cellent canopy, the air, . . . this brave o’er 
hanging firmament, this majestical roof fret- 
ted with golden fire,” and indeed, from all 
that meets the eye of that soul, looking curi- 
ously and solemnly out into the void of peo- 


ay be applied in the ordinary business of|pled regions of space. The spirit of man gives 


in buying and selling and getting gain, 
ill be no evidence of its value in discipline 
* culture. 
“There are no studies which do more to 


; 


more to the universe than it takes from it; 
puts deeper and holier meanings into it than 
were there before. As it is true, in a sense, 
that the eye makes light, and the ear sound, 


may have heard of the man who was sneer- 
ingly said to have no soul,—only an intel- 
lectual gizzard. If that were true of all our 
race, as a certain sect of philosophers may be 
thought to teach, the study of physical science, 
of matter in its varied forms and life in its 
lower grades, might be the perfection of dis- 
cipline for our youth. But it is true of none. 
To be a man is to be a moral being; and 
whether conscience is a function of reason, or 
a power and sensibility above reason, it is the 
highest element of our being, it is the crown 
and apex of personality, and by virtue of it, 
more than for any other cause, man is the 
culmination and glory of earthly life. 

“ Let this fact be duly considered. For use 
ripens into habit, and one whose studies re- 
mind him perpetually of duty, of morality, of 
right and wrong, of a law that binds the spirit 
to action of a particular quality, and whispers 
evermore in the ear of conscience ‘There isa 
God,’ is going through a process of moral 
training which will belikely to issuein charac- 
ter ; and character, human character, is some- 
thing greater and nobler than intellect. It 
is perhaps conceivable, that one may give 
himself up to the study of physics with so 
absorbing a zeal as to forget the idea of right, 
or begin to question the reality of moral law; 
for of this idea and law there is no trace in 
the material world, no record on the tablets 
of stone encrusting our earth, no voice from 
the life of instinct which in myriad forms and 
ranks peoples the universe; and therefore it 
is not so astounding a fact as some have 
thought, if there are now extant able trea- 
tises on branches of natural science, from 
which it would be difficult to infer that their 
authors ever dreamed of a moral law ora holy 
God.” 


For “The Friend,” 
Parasites. 

A Parasite, according to the Lexicographers, 
has various definitions, but as generally un- 
derstood is a plant obtaining nourishment 
immediately from other plants to which it 
attaches itself; or, an animal, which lives 
during the whole or part of its existence, on 
the body of some other animal. 

Of the latter class there is a multitudinous 
variety, and there is ground for the belief that 
no animal with which we are acquainted is 
exempt from parasites, and that al/ animated 
nature, whether bipeds or quadrupeds, men 
or beasts, birds or fishes, reptiles or insects, 
sustain parasites, peculiar to the animal from 
which their sustenance is obtained, and each 
differing in kind from every other. Many 
persons are familiar with those belonging to 
the human family, and to our domestic quad- 
rupeds, and to such as abound on poultry and 
other birds, but are not aware that our com- 
mon house flies and other insects are subjected 
to similar annoyances. The writer, whilst 
seated at a table with his family a few even- 
ings since, found that the flame from the gas- 
burner had singed the wings of several flies, 
which fell on his newspaper, and the remark 
was made that these had living parasites upon 
them. One or two of the flies were secured, 
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and to the unassisted eye some very minute 
spots of a red colour were visible, not larger 
than the smallest dot made by a fine pen. 
These were thought to be caused by the heat 
of the gas acting upon the blocd vessels of the 
fly, but being carefully removed by the point 
of a pin, and placed upon the object glass of 
a microscope, they were magnified to plump, 
round or oval animals, apparently three- 
eighths of an inch in length, with feet actively 
in motion, though not able, perhaps from some 
injury sustained, to remove from the spot 
where they were placed. If a microscope of 
greater magnifying power were used, it is 
quite probable that these animalculae would 
be found to afford nourishment to others still 
more diminutive. Is there not reason to be- 
lieve that the gradations of animal existence, 
continue to diminish far beyond any means 
at our disposal for their discovery. 
S. M. 


Original. 
“Our Society,” * * * “will not rise by Bible meet- 
ings, nor social meetings, but ‘By my Spirit,’ saith the 
Lord of Hosts.”—Death-bed saying of Elizabeth Greer, 
The Friend, vol. 46, page 22. 


Oh! brother,—if the Lord thy voice require, 

He will anoint thy lips with living fire, 

Fresh from His holy altar,—He will teach 

How, what and when in His great name to preach. 


Go thou not forth unbidden! did not they, 

Who walked beside Him on His earthly way, 
Through tears and triumphs,—ere they left their all, 
Hear from His voice the clear, enabling call? 


+ = ____—_ 


Was learning sought for when the fishers’ bark 
Gave to the infant Church its men of mark? 
Chosen of Christ, these felt His inward power 
Their aid and teacher in each trying hour. 


And he, the latest called, whose tongue and pen, 
Trained in the Jewish schools, were mighty then 
To reach the Gentiles,—did not Paul assign 

His power in preaching to the Word divine ? 


“ Ah! woe is me!” he cried, “if I withhold 
Aught that the Spirit in mine ear hath told,— 
His message to His Church—(though I am weak, 
His strength suffices), I must boldly speak !” 


Thus did this great Apostle hold as dross 

All he had learned,—beside his Master’s cross, 
“To Jews a stumbling, Greeks but foolishness,” 
Yet all in all to him to save and bless, 


So should we also in this Gospel day 

From outward search and labors turn away,” 
Looking within, with faith and earnest prayer, 
To find our Saviour’s life and presence there ! 


*Dear are the Scriptures! ample still their power, 
Read by the light of Christ, for every hour, 

To cheer, arouse, illumine and control, 

Yet unto God they cannot lift the soul! 


The Way appointed is our risen Lord, 

Who died to save us,—the true, living Word,— 
Unless His loving power our bosom fills, 

We look in yain without, ‘the letter kills.” 


Not then by Bible meeting, First-day school, 

Shall Jacob rise or our own faith be full; 

The Rock of Ages is the only stay 

From which Life’s storms shall never sweep away ! 


Clinging to this, oh brethren! shall we find 

Sure strength and refuge for each troubled mind ; 
Storms will sweep o’er us, doubts may oft assail, 
Yet faith here anchored shall through all prevail / 


* “Not that we are sufficient of ourselves, to think 
any thing, as of ourselves; but our sufficiency is of God; 
“Who also hath made us able ministers of the New 
Testament.; not of the letter, but of the Spirit; for the 


Selected. 
MY LITTLE LABORER. 


A tiny man, with fingers soft and tender, 
As any lady’s fair; 

Sweet eyes of blue, a form both frail and slender, 
And curls of sunny hair. 

A household toy, a fragile thing of beauty,— 
Yet with each rising sun 

Begins his round of toil,—a solemn duty, 
That must be daily done. 


To-day he’s building castle, house and tower, 
With wondrous art and skill ; 

Or labors with his hammer by the hour, 
With strong, determined will. 

Anon, with loaded little cart he’s plying 
A brisk and driving trade; 

Again, with thoughtful, earnest brow is trying 
Some book’s dark lore to read. 


Now, laden like some little beast of burden, 
He drags himself along, 
And now his lordly little voice is heard in 
Boisterous shout and song,— 
Another hour is spent in busy toiling 
With hoop and top and ball,— 
And with a patience that is never failing, 
He tries and conquers all. 


But sleep at last o’ertakes my little rover, 
_ And on his mother’s breast, 

Joys thrown aside, the day’s hard labor over, 
He sinks to quiet rest ; 

And as I fold him to my bosom, sleeping, 
I think, ’mid gathering tears, 

Of what the distant future may be keeping 
As work for manhood’s years. 


Must he with toil his daily bread be earning, 
In the world’s busy mart, 

Life’s bitter lessons every day -be learning, 

“With patient, struggling heart ? 

Or shall my little architect be building 
Some monument of fame, 

On which, in letters bright with glory’s gilding, 
The world may read his name? 


Perhaps some humble, lowly occupation, 
But shared with sweet content ; 
Perhaps a life in loftier, prouder station, 
In selfish pleasure spent ; 
Perchance these little feet may cross the portal 
Of learning’s lofty fane, 
His life work be to scatter truths immortal 
Among the sons of men! 
N. ¥. Evening Mail. 


Paper Clothing—The universal cheapness 
of paper compared with cotton, linen, and 
woolen fabrics, has led to a long-expressed 
desire to utilize it in the manufacture of arti- 
cles of clothing. Barbarous and semi-civilized 
nations have long employed paper clothing. 
Collars, cuffs, frills, and a variety of minor 
articles made of paper, have been introduced 
and successfully manufactured in this coun- 


try and in Europe, but the introduction of 


paper cloth as a material for dress goods has 
hitherto seemed unattainable. An invention 
has been recently introduced in England, 
which is said to be a success, and by means 
of which a fabric combining the essential con- 
ditions of strength, durability, and cheapness, 
has been manufactured. It is described as 
being a mixture of various animal and vege- 
table substances, the former being wool, silk, 
and skins, while the latter consists of flax, 
jute, hemp, and cotton. These substances are 
all reduced to a fine. pulp, bleached, and then 
felted by means of machinery. The mixture 
of these several materials is said to produce 
a fabric of wonderful flexibility and strength, 
which can be sewed together either by hand 
or by a machine, and which makes a seam as 
strong as that of woven cloth. This paper is 
said to be of a very serviceable nature. It 


and other articles of dress. Petticoats | 
been made from it of very elaborate des 
and when printed or stamped, they bea 
close a resemblance to handsome cotton 
linen goods as to make it difficult to dis 
the difference. The stamped open-work s] 
display a delicacy of pattern which woul 
difficult to imitate with any ordinary 

with the needle. Imitation blankets 

chintz for beds, furniture, or curtains, are 
made very cheaply; while embossed t: 
cloths and figured napkins made of fe 
paper so closely resemble the genuine dan 
linen as to be palmed off upon unsuspec 
persons for the genuine article. We are 
informed, at present, of the relative co 
these paper fabrics, but it is evident tha 
industry which will develop into large 

portions has been inaugurated. From 
abundance and cheapness of the raw mate 
the manufactured goods ought to be furni 
at a moderate price, compared with wi 
goods, and if so the invention promises t 
one of great and permanent utility.—A 
Exchange and Review. 


The Chemical Products of Waste. 


Those gorgeous colors, the aniline dyes 
hibiting almost every shade of the solar s 
trum ; stupendous blocks of alum; beau 
yellow and red chrystalline masses of f 
and ferri-cyanide of potassium; enorn 
cakes of paraftin, a chemical curiosity a 
years ago, but now one of the largest of I 
lish manufactures; the variety of luc 
matches in connection with the developa 
and production of phosphorus; the aln 
endless combinations for artificial manu. 
the stili greater assortment of paper in 
useful applications, are little else than 
mere chemical products of the dust-heap 
sewer. Dirt bas been aptly defined as v 
able matter in the wrong place; and thats 
is the truth is evident from the fact that 
the manufactures alluded to, as well as tl 
of Prussian blue, disinfectants, glue, ete., b 
sprung into existence by the applicatior 
chemical principles to such waste product 
coal-tar, gas-water, rags, and bones. In 
destructive distillation of coal for the proc 
tion of ordinary gas, a quantity of offensiv 
smelling water and a considerable bulk 
tarry matter are also produced. These w 
formerly thrown away as useless and delet 
ous, but now they are utilized. 

The noxious odor of the gas-water is dui 
the presence of sulphur and ammonium ¢ 
pounds, and by simply adding sufficient qu 
lime the alkaline compounds are decompo: 
and ammonia gas is liberated. This is « 
ducted into chambers filled with carbonic s 
gas, and thus the common salt, known as 
bonate of ammonium, is produced. More tl 
2,000 tons of this useful chemical are ann 
ly made from refuse gas-water.. If, instea 
quicklime, hydrochloric acid be added, 
ammoniac is obtained, from which nearly 
the medicinal preparations of ammonia 
produced. The quantity of sal-ammoniac t. 
manufactured from year to year, exceeds 4, 
tons. If, again, sulpburic acid be employ 
in the place of hydrochloric acid, sulphat 
ammonium is the result, about 5,000 ton 
which are aunually used for manures. W!] 
to a solution of sulpbate of ammonium on¢ 


letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life””—2d Corin-|has been made into table-cloths, napkins, sulphate of alaminium is added, the crys 


thians, iii. 5, 6. 


handkerchiefs, curtains, pantaloons, shirts, 


line substance called alum is obtained, so g 


- 
; 
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ly useful in the arts. The sulpburic acid 
igd in preparing alum may also be eliminat- 
from gas-water. The sulphur impurities 
erred to before are removed by means of a 
“ture of sawdust and iron, sulphide of iron 
i water being produced ; air is then passed 
ijough the mixture, the effect of which is 
(bonvert the sulphide of iron back again into 
#de, the sulphur at the same time separat- 
} in the form of powder. The sulphur is 
(0 burned in a properly constructed far- 
|e, and, by causing the fumes to combine 
ph nitrous and aqueous vapors in leaden 
(Ambers, sulphuric acid is obtained. 

et us pass now to the tarry matter, the 
(her waste product of the distillation of coal. 
(fis is a very complex body, containing a 
age number of substances, most.of which are 
atile, some acid, some alkaline, and some 
itral. By appropriate chemical means 
jise components of crude coal-tar are ob- 
goed in a state of purity. The lighter por- 
jos, known as coal-naptha, consist princi- 
ily of benzol, a liquid of great utility in the 
8. By treating benzol with nitric acid, 
o-benzol is produced, which is used, on 
rount of its sweet taste and almond-like 
or, to perfume soaps and flavor confection- 
|. Aniline, the base of all the dyes bear- 
r that name, is obtained from the action of 
‘scent hydrogen or nitro-benzol. Carbolic 
fd is another product of the fractional dis- 
ation of coal-tar. By the action of nitric 
id carbolic acid is converted into carbazotic 
$d, which is now used as a yellow dye. 
haps the most interesting of all the pro- 
ts of coal-tar is solid paraffin, a colorless 
stalline fatty substance, which may truly 
termed “condensed coal-gas.” It is found 
urally in the coal-measures, and other bi- 
Wninous strata, constituting the minerals 
own as fossil wax, ozokerit, etc. It exists 
Wo in solution in many kinds of petroleum, 
i may be obtained by distilling off the more 
atile portions, and exposing the remainder 
Ja low temperature. The greater bulk of 
‘-affin is, however, obtained from coal-tar. 
Je oil produced from paraffin will only burn 
‘the presence of a wick, and is therefore per- 
tly safe; when burning, it splits up into 
®fiant gas, thus producing a brilliant white 
ht. To sum up: from the two waste pro- 
sts of coal, in the manufacture of gas, are 
ained carbonate, chloride, and sulphate of 
‘}monium, sulphur and sulphuric acid, coal- 
ptha, benzol, nitro-benzol, aniline, carbolic 

1 carbazotic acids, and solid paraffin. 
Whe next division of this interesting sub- 
tisrags. First and foremost of the many 
folications of this humble material is the 
nufacture of paper; for this purpose Eng- 
$d alone uses not less than 85,000 tons of 
s8 and waste, representing a money value 
about $3,500,000. The transformation ef- 
ied by the action of certain chemicals on 
oer is very striking. A sheet of common 
ite blotting-paper, which will scarcely bear 
Own weight when wetted, is converted in 
3w seconds, by the action of sulphuric acid, 
#0 a substance possessing all the properties 
wdinary animal parchment, and so strong 
-it can be only broken with difficulty. 
at as this change is, strange to say, no 
mical alteration has really taken place; 
id merely produces a molecular change, 
1 is entirely washed away at the end of 
‘process. Rags from woolen materials un- 
go many peculiar metamorphoses ; old clo’ 


; 
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criers first collect them; they are then suc- 


The following interesting letter is offered 


cessively converted into mungo, shoddy and /fop publication in “The Friend :” 


devil’s dust, and reappear as ladies’ superfine 
cloth; they then degenerate into druggets, 
and are finally used for the manufacture of 
flock paper. After undergoing all these trans- 
formations they are used by the agriculturist 


Edinburgh, 3d mo. 1841. 
5 North Bank street. 


Dear friend, Edward Pease,—-At thy desire 
I have sent this account of the Lord’s wonder- 


as manure, on account of the large amount of|ful dealings in bringing me from darkness to 


nitrogen they contain. The presence of this 
element makes them of great use, also, to the 
chemical manufacturer; he boils them down 
with pearlash, horns and hoofs of cattle, old 
iron hoops, blood, clippings of leather, and 
broken horseshoes, and produces the beauti- 
ful yellow and red salts known as prussiates 
of potash. From these, again, the rich and 
valuable pigment called Prussian blue is made; 
and thus do our old rags enter upon a fresh 
career of beauty and usefulness, to form, in 
their turn, other waste products, which may 
again be utilized through the power of man’s 
intelligence. 

The vast and important subject of bones 
now demands attention. Bones are composed 
of half their weight of phosphate of lime, about 
a third of their weight of cartilage or gelatine, 
and the remainder of earthy matters. The 
gelatine is extracted by boiling water under 
pressure, and is used to stiffen calico, ete. ; 
when purified, it constitutes the nutritious 
aliment known as calf’s-foot jelly. 

When the bones are heated without access 
of air, the organic matter of the cartilage is 
decomposed, oily products passing over, and 
a black carbonaceous residue being left: this 
is bone-black, or animal charcoal, greatly used 
as a deodorizer and disinfectant. Bones, when 
calcined and heated with sulphuric acid, yield 
snperphosphate of lime, so highly esteemed 
as a manure. The last, and certainly the 
most important application of bones, is the 
manufacture of phosphorus. The bones are 
first burnt, to remove all traces of animal 
matter; the resulting bone-earth, as it is call- 
ed, is then subjected to the action of sulphuric 
acid, by which superphosphate of lime is pro- 
duced. This acid phosphate is then mixed 
with charcoal and strongly heated in a retort, 
when it splits up into normal phosphate and 
phosphoric acid, the latter being finally re- 
duced by the charcoal to phosphorus, while 
hydrogen and carbonic oxide are liberated as 
gasses. The combustible and poisonous pro- 
perties of phosphorus make it very dangerous 
to employ in the arts; but Professor Schroter 
discovered that when ordinary phosphorus 
was heated for some time in a closed vessel 
to a temperature of 470°, it lost its power of 
igniting spontaneously, and became of a deep 
red color. By making use of this discovery, 
matches can now be made without danger, 
either to those who manufacture them or to 
those who use them. ‘The safety-match is 
made by putting the oxidizing material alone 
on the match, the red phosphorus being mix- 
ed with emery and pasted on the side of the 
box. 

We have thus mentioned a few of the val- 
uable applications of substances which some 
years ago were looked upon as utterly worth- 
less. Coal-tar, rags, and bones, rise from the 
sewer and dust-heap, and are transformed by 
chemistry into gorgeous luxuries and necessi- 
ties of civilization, giving employment, in 
their transformations, to thousands. 

Praise is most shunned by the praise- 
worthy. 


his marvellous light. 
name forever! 

I was born of respectable Jewish parents, 
and educated in the law of Moses, which I 
may say in my youth I was a strict observer 
of: faithfully keeping (as far as I was able) to 
all the ceremonial law ; frequently fasting for 
twenty-four hours—believing by so doing that 
my sins would be forgiven. Even at this 
period of my life I felt something within me 
that showed me there was something more to 
be attained, before I should be worthy to sit 
down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and . 
the holy men of Israel. It often was a matter 
of surprise to me, after going through some 
of our most rigorous ceremonies, to observe 
old and young immediately to rush into the 
various pleasures and follies of the world. By 
degrees I began to see the inconsistency of 
our ceremonies, and felt as it were, called 
upon to bear a testimony against some of 
them, and have often been severely repri- 
manded for so doing. About this time I be- 
came acquainted with my dear husband, and 
after I had known him a short time, I freely 
told him the state of my mind and what diffi- 
culties I had to encounter in keeping the law, 
and that it was according to my belief more 
the letter than the spirit of the law that was 
so earnestly contended for. He said he was 
of the same opinion of myself, and advised me 
to act according to my conscience and to seek 
help from on high. 1 became more and more 
dissatisfied with the ceremonial part of Juda- 
ism, though still firmly believing that Jesus 
of Nazareth was a false prophet. 

As yet I had never seen the New Testa- 
ment, and what I had heard of it made me no 
way desirous of becoming acquainted with it ; 
knowing full well 1 could never obtain my 
dear mother’s consent to marry a Gentile, [ 
was married without it, and left her house in 
great displeasure. For about a twelvemonth 
I was very happy in my mind; when by de- 
grees I began to be very miserable, thinking 
I had committed a great sin—so I could get 
no rest night or day, till 1 went to my mother 
and asked her forgiveness. It was a moment 
that I shall never forget, when my parent 
raised me from my knees, and pronounced a 
blessing on me; and prayed that the God of 
my fathers might also forgive me. In a few 
months the joy of receiving my mother’s par- 
don subsided, and gave place to other feelings 
as regarded the consistency of my conduct in 
my partial observance of the law of Moses, 
for if I considered the keeping of them im- 
possible before I was married toa Gentile, 
how was I to act, now that I was breaking 
them every time I took a meal. The thought 
of these things rendered me extremely wretch- 
ed; then all my mother’s arguments in defence 
of my partial observance of the laws left me, 
and I saw that according to the law there was 
no hope for me. 

In this time of sore conflict I with many 
tears sought the Most High to have mercy 
on me and guide my steps. As yet I had 
never read the New Testament, when sud- 
denly it came rushing on my mind to read it, 


Glory be to his holy 
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and perhaps I might find some consolation 
there. On opening it the first. passage I saw 
was that “ Whosoever believeth in him should 
not die but have eternal life;” I closed the 
book and earnestly prayed that I might be 
enabled to believe, and strength given me to 
understand what was here written; I then 
turned up the passage and found that him on 
whom I was to believe was no other than the 
humble Jesus of Nazareth: him who I had 
ever been taught to despise, and had never 
heard spoken of but with scorn—from that 
moment I felt that love for him who died that 
I might live, that I could not express by 
words, and became convinced that Jesus Christ 
was-the true Messiah, him of whom the pro- 
phets, had written. As there was an inde 
pendent chapel near to where I lived, I asked 
permission of my husband to go there and see 
if I could learn something more of the creed 
I had adopted. The first text that I heard 
was, “Come unto meall ye that labor and are 
heavy laden.” The minister explained this 
passage to my satisfaction, and still further 
convinced me that I might be saved. My 
dear husband, although a most excellent moral 
man, never attended a public place of worship 
I often invited him to come with me, but could 
not prevail on him. When I gradually saw 
a change come over him, and at last he con- 
fessed he was not so happy as he thought I 
was, and began to beserious. About this time 
a@ young man who was working with him, 
bought a parcel of old books, and among them 
was Barclay’s Apology, and being struck with 
the title, he asked the young man to lend it 
him ; the perusal of it gave him great satisfac. 
tion. A short time after, one First-day morn- 
ing, observing some Friends go into a meet- 
ing, he followed them in. When he returned 
I enquired what he had heard. He replied, 
no person spoke that morning, but he had felt 
that communion with his Maker, of which 
hitherto he was a stranger, and with Divine 
aid he would go again. He continued to at- 
tend Friends’ meetings and felt great satisfac- 
tion therein. Great was my delight when I 
saw that my dear husband was a regular at- 
tender of a place of worship, and in this I 
clearly saw an answer to my prayers. I con- 
tinued in this happy state some time, think- 
ing I had made my calling and election sure. 
About this time my health began to decline, 
and I was constantly reflecting on eternity ; 
and the idea presented itself continually to 
my mind, after all thy profession, art thou fit 
to die? Then came a long train of doubts and 
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band’s circumstances, J did not mention it to 
him; yet felt assured if I addressed myself to 
the Physician of sorls, he would open some 
way for me. Soon after my husband asked 
me if I thought a change of scene would be 
beneficial for me, as he had seen an advertise- 
ment which he thought would suit him, to go 
to Scotland. I then informed him what the 
doctor had said, and that I could plainly see 
this was the work of the Lord. My husband 
wrote to Scotland and got the situation. On 
our arrival there, my husband continued to 
attend Friends’ meetings, and sometimes I ac- 
companied him. As yet [fdid not feel clear 
to present my certificate to any christian 
church, but sought the Lord in my own apart- 
ment; and truly I may say I was taught by 
him who taught as never man did, and the 


objections [ had against some of the views of|given to the: body, by the animal from a 


Friends, were gradually removed. But the 
disuse of the outward supper caused me many 
sleepless nights, for I thought Friends were 
right in other respects, but had great doubts 
on this. 

When we had been in Scotland about a 
year, my husband applied for membership, 
and Friends thought proper to accept him. 
As regards myself it pleased the Most High 
to lead me, step by step, until I saw clearly 
that it was necessary to leave all outward 
ceremonies; and that the christian religion 
was purely spiritual and wanted not the sup- 
port of any outward forms or observances. 
Then great was the peace of mind I enjoyed, 
and many were my thanksgivings tothe great 
Shepherd of Israel for all his tender mercies 
to an unworthy daughter of Abraham. I 
then felt it my duty to make application to 
be admitted into membership, and was kindly 
received. Thy affectionate friend, 

SaRAH WELLS. 


The Salmon. 

Hartwig says: The natural history of the 
salmon was, until lately, but very imperfectly 
known, as the parr (brandling, samlet) and 
the grilse, which are now fully proved. to be 
but intermediate stages of its growth, were 
supposed to be distinct fishes. The first per- 
son who seems to have suspected the true na- 
ture of the parr, was James Hogg, the Ht- 
trick shepherd, who in his usual eccentric 
way took some pains to verify his opinion. 
As an angler, he had often caught the parr in 
its transition state, and had frequently cap- 
tured smolts (at that time the only acknow- 
ledged youthful salmon) with the scales bare- 


fears, for I saw clearly in the scriptures of|ly covering the bars or finger marks of the 


Truth, the positive command of our dear Lord, 
“ Be ye therefore perfect,” and feeling my own 
imperfect state, the idea made me truly miser- 
able. But in this conflict of mind I had the 
satisfaction of receiving sympathy from my 
husband. I began to feel dissatisfied with 
the doctrine I had heard, as it did not appear 
to coincide with what I found in the New 
Testament, in many particulars; neither did 
the appearance of the congregation seem to 
come up to that christian simplicity which I 
began to think necessary for the followers of 
the meek and lowly Jesus: Therefore I sought 
an interview with the minister; he treated 
me very kindly, and to’ the best of his abili- 
ties endeavored to refute the objections I ad- 
vanced, though not at all satisfactory to my 
mind. At this time my health became bad, 
and the doctor advised me to go out of Lon- 
don for a change of air, but knowing my hus- 


parr. Wondering at this, he marked a great 
number of the lesser fish, and offered rewards 
to the peasantry to bring him any fish that 
had evidently undergone the change. These 
crude experiments of the talented shepherd, 
convinced him that the parr were the young 
of the salmon in the first stage, and since then, 
professed naturalists have fully settled the 
question by watching the egg into life, and 
tracing the growth of the young fish step by 
step, until it ultimately changed into the true 
salmon. 

This ignorance of the true nature of the 
parr had most disastrous effects, as it largely 
contributed to the depopulation of our streams, 
for the farmers and cotters who resided near 
the rivers, used not unfrequently, after filling 
the frying pan with parr, to feed their pigs 
with the residue of theircatch, and great num- 
bers were annually killed by juvenile anglers. 


This wasteful destruction is now prohi | 
by Act of Parliament, but the killing of gt 
is still I believe a fertile source of destrue 
and should also be restrained by law. 
Every spring or summer the salmon le 
the ocean to deposit their spawn in the s¥ 
waters, often at a distance of many hun¢ 
miles in the interior of the Continent, so 1 
the same fish which during part of the y 
may be breasting the waves of the North | 
may at another be forcing the current ©: 
Alpine stream. Their onward progress i 
easily stopped ; they shoot up rapids wit 
velocity of arrows, and make wonderfu 
forts to surmount cascades or weirs by | 
ing, frequently clearing an elevation of e@ 
or ten feet. These surprising bounds ap) 
to be accomplished by a sudden jerk, whie 
into a straight position. If they fail in : 
attempt, and fall back into the stream, i 
only to rest for a short time, and thus re 
their strength for a new effort. * * * 
As the salmon laboriously ascend the 
ers, it may easily be imagined that the 
ning and rapacity of man seeks every op 
tunity to intercept their progress. Net 
the most various form and construction 
employed for their capture ; numbers are 
trapped in enclosed spaces formed in wé 
into which they enter as they push up 
stream, and are then prevented by a grat 
of a peculiar contrivance from returning 
getting out; and many are speared, a m 
frequently practised at night, when tore 
are made use of to attract them to the surf 
or to betray them by their silvery reflect 
to the attentive fisherman. 
In former times our rivers.abounded y 
salmon, more than 200,000 having been cau, 
in a single summer in the Tweed alone, % 
2,500 at one haul in the river Thurso ; 
besides the causes above mentioned, our f 
ing or fishing at an improper season, { 
probably in many cases the pollution of 
streams with deleterious matter from m 
or manufactories, have considerably redt 
their numbers. 
The salmon not only frequents the stre 
of northern Europe, but it is especially ab 
dant in the rivers of Siberia and the Pa 
slope of North America. The rivers of Ks 
schatka abound in salmon of various kit 
so that the stream, swelling as it were ¥ 
living waves, not seldom overflows its bai 
and casts multitudes ashore. Stetler aff 
tbat, in that almost uninhabited peninsi 
the bears and dogs and other animals ca 
more of these fishes with their mouths 
feet than man*in other countries with all 
cunning devices of net and angle. 
The salmon of Iceland, which formerly 
mained undisturbed, are now caught in 
numbers, for the British market. A & 
river bearing the name of Salmon river, 
been rented for the trifling sum of £1¢ 
year by an English company, which se 
every spring its agents to the spot well | 
vided with the best fishing apparatus. 


Uniformity is but the shadow of unity; @ 
how often have churches in vain atte: 
after the first, lost the second—like the 
in the fable lost both.—Guthrie. 


Unmixed sincerity towards God is ant 
cellent sweetener of all the cups we dri 
from the fountain of Marah.—S. Fothergill 
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imals in the Philippine Islands—Few of 
larger wild animals are found in the 
ppines. The elephant must have been 
mo in former times, as the names gadya 
hant) and elephant hunting are preserv- 
the Tagal language. Oxen, swine, buf- 
8, deer, goats, sheep, a great variety of 
-and monkeys, cats, flying squirrels, dogs, 
mangooz and other quadrupeds are found 
rious stages of wildness and domesticity. 
3 of the bats measure from five to six feet 
the tips of their wings. 
iakes, lizards and other reptiles abound ; 
rs of enormous size, tarantulas, &c. The 
lies illuminate the forests at night. There 
some trees to which they attach them- 
s in preference to others. Few objects 
nore beautiful than a bush or tree lighted 
iese bright and glancing stars. The bril- 
creatures seem to have a wonderful sym- 
y with one another, sometimes by the 
action of a sudden blaze of beautiful light, 
pale and delicate green, and sometimes 
is as sudden extinction. Of aquatic crea- 
i the tortoise is of considerable commer- 
mportance. The natives, who watch the 
-of their coming on shore, conceal them- 
»s, and when a certain number are march- 
mland, run between the tortoises and the 
28, turn them one after another on their 
's, and return at their leisure to remove 
le 
e buffalo is, perhaps, the most useful 
raped found in the islands. Immense 
s of wild buffaloes are found in the in- 
pr, but the tamed animal is employed in 
labors of the fields and the transport of 
nodities, whether on its back or in wag- 
_ Its enjoyment is to be merged in water 
iud. Such is the attachment of the mother 
er young, that she has been known to 
og into the river and furiously to pursue 
srocodile that had robbed her of her calf. 
| boars and deer abound. These the In- 
3 kill by arrows of two kinds—one barbed 
-a clow from the wild palm, shot direct ; 
ther with an iron head, shot upwards and 
ag down upon the animal. They make 
ied venison of the flesh, and send it to the 
illa market.—Bowring. 


very individual found in the streets of the 
is of Russia in a state of intoxication, is 
pelled to work at sweeping the streets 
ng the whole of the following day. The 
7 and impartiality as to nation, sex, or 
lition, with which this rule is carried out 
orthy of imitation by many more civiliz- 
ations. 
Many afflictions will not cloud and ob- 
et peace of mind so much as one sin, 
fore if we would wait cheerfully, be 
© careful to walk holily. All the winds 
it the earth make no earthquake but only 
within.” 
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circumstance recently occurred in one oi 

ourts in Philadelphia, which from its 
slty—though in a former, persecuting age 
ancommon—and from its bearing upon 


to enjoy liberty of conscience as guaranteed 


to every freeman by the Constitution, bas! 


created some indignation among the people, 
and called forth not a little comment and ani- 
madversion in the public press, both here and 
in other places. We allude to the fact that 
a Friend who was serving asa juryman in the 
Court, over which Judge Allison presides, had 
bis hat taken from off his head by one of the 
officers, in conformity with an order of the 
Judge. 

The circumstances of the case, as given by 
the Friend, may be thus briefly stated. Hav- 
ing an important engagement at the hour 
when the Court opened, which he could not 
postpone, he requested his brother to go to 
the court room, inform the Judge how he was 
situated, and ask him to excuse his absence 
for a short time. While the brother was sit- 
ting in the room, waiting for an opportunity 
to speak to the Judge, an officer came to him 
and requested him to take off his hat. He 
replied, “I am a Friend,” which appeared to 
be satisfactory to the officer, who turned 
away. Hearing the Judge speaking to him, 
he stepped up to the bar for the purpose of 
making the request for his brother, but was 
surprised to hear the Judge say, “I don’t 
care what the excuse is, it is not respectful.” 
As he stood still, without replying, an officer 
came, took the hat off his head and laid it 
aside. The Judge then heard the statement 
he had to make, and acceded to the tempor- 
ary absence of the juror, who was not called 
on to serve during that day. 

The next day, not having heard anything 
from his brother respecting the difficulty con- 
cerning his hat, the Friend again appeared at 
the Court, and soon after it opened an officer 
told him: that the Judge requested him to 
take off his hat; this he declined doing. 
He then stated to the Judge that wearing his 
hat was out of no disrespect to the Court: 
that in entering his place of worship he did 
not remove it, and he did not see why he 
should do so there. The Judge replied that 
“ Religious societies were not to come there 
to set up their conscientious scruples, and that 
if he did not take off his hat, it would be 
taken off.’ The Friend then said he was not 
aware of any law that required him to take 
off his hat, but if there was, he could not do 
it. The Judge replied, He knew enough of 
the rules of propriety, that men were to 
make a respectable appearance in Court, and 
men might come there naked, but they were 
to make a respectable appearance. ‘The 
Friend then resumed his seat, and presently 
an officer came, took off his hat, and carried 
it to the reporter’s desk. 

We apprehend the Judge’s reflections soon 
convinced him of the mistake he had made, 
or he may have wished not to have to repeat 
the same scene the next day. Be that as it 
may, after the Friend had sat before him bare- 
headed a little more than an hour, the same 
officer who had taken off his hat came and 
told him that the Judge excused him from 
serving as a juror. 

Were this extraordinary action in accord- 
ance with or sanctioned by any law of the 
State, it would be a disgrace to the place and 
the age, betraying a lingering existence in the 
community, of that persecuting spirit which 
once filled the gaols of Great Britain with in- 
nocent Friends, because they would not vio- 
late their conscientious scruples, in order to 


ight of a citizen of this Commonwealth | gratify the pride and unjust demands of cruel 


and vindictive judges; and in New England, 
goaded on high professing Puritans to hang 
ministers of the gospel of Christ, because they 
presumed to set their feet within the limits of 
their jurisdiction after they had forbidden them 
tocome. But being the illegal act Of one man, 
altogether opposed to the spirit and feelings 
of the community in which he lives, while we 
regret that he should have thus sullied the 
dignity and equity of the position he holds, 
we disclaim any belief that in his determina- 
tion that the members of religious societies 
should not act up to their religious scruples 
when in court, or in his peculiar notion, that 
men, in order to make a respectable appear- 
ance there, must not wear their hats, he re- 
presents the opinion or fecling of any other 
judge in the State. 

Wm. Penn guaranteed the enjoyment of 
the rights of conscience to all who would live 
peaceably under the government, and the 
Constitution of the State expressly declares 
there is no power in the State that has au- 
thority to interfere with that right or divest 
the citizens of its enjoyment. When in 1725, 
a Judge of the Court of Chancery in Pennsyl- 
vania ordered a Friend, who was a lawyer, to 
have his hat taken off when before him, who 
represented the king, a remonstrance was 
presented to the Governor by the Friends of 
Philadelphia against thisinfringement of their 
rights, and the Chancellor, convinced of his 
error, magnanimously condemned himself and 
issued the following rule: 

“On consideration had of the humble ad- 
dress presented, this day read in open court, 
from the Quarterly Meeting of the people 
called Quakers, for the city and county of 
Philadelphia, it is ordered that the address be 
tiled with the register, and that it be made a 
standing rule of the Court of Chancery for the 
province of Pennsylvania, for all time to come, 
that any practitioner of the law; or other of- 
ficer or person whatsoever, professing himself 
to be one of the people called Quakers, may 
and shall be admitted, if they so think fit, to 
speak or otherwise officiate or apply them- 
selves decently unto the said court, without 
being obliged to observe the usual ceremony 
of uncovering their heads by having their 
hats taken off. And such privilege hereby 
ordered and granted to the people called Qua- 
kers shall at no time hereafter be understood 
or interpreted as any contempt or neglect of 
said court, and shall be taken only as an act 
of conscientious liberty, of right appertaining 
to the religious persuasion of the said people, 
and agreeable to their practice in all civil af- 
fairs of life. 

By Sir Winuram Kriru, Chancellor.” 

In an Address which accompanied the Re- 
monstrance, the Friends, after citing the legal 
grounds on which they claim the right to the 
exercise of liberty of conscience, and refuse to 
observe the common usage of uncovering the 
head as a mark of respect or honor, say 
“Though no people can be more ready or 
willing in all things essential, to pay all due 
regard to superiors, and to honor the courts 
of justice, and those who administer it, yet in 
such points as interfere with our conscientious 
persuasion, we have openly and firmly borne 
our testimony in all countries and places, 
where our lots have fallen.” From that day 
to the present we believe there has never 
been an instance where a Friend has been re- 
quired to take off his hat before any judge or 
in any court in Pennsylvania except in the 
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case now under review, by which Judge Alli- 
son has made himself so conspicuous. 

We commend the rule of Chancellor Keith, 
and the emphatic declaration of the Constitu- 
tion of our State relative to liberty of con- 
science, to the serious consideration of Judge 
Allison, and if he should find, as we doubt 
not he will, that the extraordinary course he 
has pursued towards the Frieud who was a 
juror in bis court, is sanctioned by no legal 
authority or precedent, but rests solely for its 
justification upon his own ipse dixit, we can- 
not but believe that, occupying the important 
position he does, as an expounder of law and 
administrator of justice, he will find it incam- 
bent upon him to remove the injury he has 
inflicted on a class of peaceable, law-abiding 
citizens, and to allay the indignation he has 
excited in the public mind, by so acknowledg- 
ing, it may be as publicly as the error was 
committed and the wrong done. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForEIGN. — Gambetta, in a speech at Grenoble, 
severely creticised the conduct of President Thiers in 
prohibiting public celebrations of the anniversary of the 
First Republic. He also censured the Bonapartists and 
the National Assembly, and advocated the return of the 
seat of government to Paris. The conservative journals 
of France condemn Gambetta’s speech. 

The Patrie publishes the report of a recent conversa- 
tion with President Thiers, in which he declares every 
one in Europe desires peace. Germany has weakened 
herself by the atinexation of non-German territory. 
Russia is friendly, and Austria sympathizes with 
France. France has nothing to fear. She will have 
her revenge—not by arms, but by work. 

Eighteen thousand Communists are still held in con- 
finement. It is the intention, however, to immediately 
release one-half that number. Only those accused of 
assassination, robbery and arson, will be tried. 

The flow of emigration from Metz, since the oceupa- 
tion of that city by German troops, has been so great 
that the population is now reduced to one-third of what 
it was before the late war. 

General Manteuffel, commander of the German troops 
in France, and the French authorities, have agreed that 
the evacuation of the Departments of Marne and Haute- 
Marne, shall commence on the 15th inst. 

The Turkish ambassador to France died on a railway 
train, while going from Paris to Lemberg, Austria. 
His tuneral took place at Constantinople on the 26th ult. 

The Austrian government is taking strict measures 
to prevent the Jesuits expelled from Germany, from 
finding a refuge in its dominions. 

The German government is about taking further 
measures against the Bishop of Ermeland. As the 
Bishop persists in withholding an acknowledgment of 
the sovereignty of the State, the Prussian Diet, at its 
next session, will be called on to provide means for 
meeting the reservations and encroachments of the 
Catholic Church. 

A cipher dispatch of four hundred words, signed by 
Napoleon for transmission by telegraph, has been stop- 
ped at Berlin by the authorities. 

The Sultan of Turkey has sent a special messenger to 
Egypt to present to the Viceroy a firman sanctioning 
his title of Khedive, and making it hereditary. 

General Garabaldi, in his letter to the President of 
the International Peace Congress at Lugana, Switzer- 
land, speaks of the settlement of the claims between 
England and the United States by the peaceful means 
of the Geneva Tribunal, and heartily approves this 
manner of solving disputes between nations. 

The Spanish Carlists continue troublesome on the 
northern borders. 

Rivero has been elected President of the Cortes by a 
vote of 176 to 30. The Senate has re-elected Figuerola 
President, by a vote of 58 to 3. 

The Spanish Minister of Finance estimates the reve- 
nue from all sources at 558,885,000 franes, and the ex- 
penditures at 545,394,000 francs. 

The Portuguese government has received unsatisfac- 
tory advices from its African colonies. Many of the 
colonists are discontented and wish to leave. Efforts 
to establish trade with the interior have not been suc- 
cessful. 

The advance in the price of coal has caused an in- 
crease in the expenses of running the Lancashire cotton 
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mills to such an extent that it has been decided to re- 
duce the number of hours of labor in them while the 
present high price is maintained. 

Aberdeen, Scotland, and the country in the vicinity 
of that city, were visited by a terrible rain storm on the 
25th ult. The railway station was submerged, and the 
streets were so flooded as to be impassable. Great 
damage was sustained in the country around. 

The Chambers of Commerce of several of the leading 
cities of England, have adopted resolutions congratu- 
lating the government on the happy termination of the 
Alabama Arbitration. 

Lowe, in a speech at Glasgow, and Foster, in.an ad- 
dress to his constituents at Bradford, express satisfac- 
tion at the settlement of the dispute with the U. States. 
Lowe expressed the opinion that it would have been 
better had Chief Justice Cockburn signed the Geneva 
decision, with the other arbitrators, instead of renewing 
arguments after the dispute had been settled. Foster 
observed that the decision not only gives -America 
£3,000,000, but gives her peace, and gives both coun- 
tries new international rules of the highest value, be- 
sides establishing a precedent that cannot fail to be 
beneficial to all nations. 

The London Z’mes confirms the report of the resigna- 
tion of the Lord Chancellorship of England by Lord 
Hatherly. 

A meeting of railway servants has been held in Hyde 
Park, to take into consideration measures for further- 
ing a moyement which has been commenced for the 
emigration of large numbers of this class to the United 
States and Canada. 

Heavy gales have prevailed on the British coasts, 
causing numerous marine disasters, The ship Nazarine 
was wrecked off Formby, and all on board perished. 

London, 9th mo. 30th.—Consols 92}. U. S. sixes, 
1865, 93%; do. 10-40, 873; new fives, 89}. 

Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 93d.; Orleans, 
9$d. Sales 14,000 bales. Breadstuffs quiet and steady. 

UNITED Srates.—The interments in Philadelphia 
last week numbered 267, including 84 children under 
two years of age. There were 41 deaths of consump- 
tion, 14 of marasmus, 10 of typhoid fever, 1 of small 
pox. 

The number of registered voters in this city the pre- 
sent year is 162,148. In 1866 the number was 141,890. 

The production of coal oil having of late largely ex- 
ceeded the demand, the Pennsylvania oil*producers 
have resolved to suspend all pumping of wells and 
drilling for thirty days. 

The balance in the U.S. Treasury on the 28th ult. 
consisted of $77,874,458 in coin, and $4,521,202 in cur- 
rency. 

The following incident shows the great increase in 
the value of land in one of our western cities. Many 
years ago a Kentnckian bought a barge load of coal in 
Cincinnati for $700. The barge sunk at the landing 
the night it was delivered, and he had to sell it for 
7400. The party who bought it was unable to pay, but 
finally cancelled the debt by giving two and a half acres 
of ground. The land, it is stated, is now in the busi- 
ness centre of Cincinnati, and is worth over $1,500,000 
to its owner. 

The stamp duty upon all documents except bank 
checks, drafts or orders, has expired in accordance with 
the act of Congress. Hereafter no stamps will be re- 
quired upon any legal documents whatever, no paper 
being subject to stamp duty except bank checks, drafts, 
or orders. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 30th ult. Mew York.—American gold, 113%, 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1153; ditto, 1868, 113}; ditto, 10-40 
5 per cents, 107%. Superfine flour, $6.15 a $6.50 ; State 
extra, $7.10 a $7.50; finer brands, 77.75 a $11.25. 
Amber western wheat, $1.74; red western, $1.65 a $1.70; 
No. 2 Chicago spring, $1.52 a $1.54; No. 8 do., $1.45. 
No. 2 western barley, $1.07. Oats, 39 a 48 cts. Western 
yellow corn, 67 cts.; do, mixed, 68 cts. Philadelphia — 
Middlings cotton,, uplands and New Orleans, 19 a 194 
cts. Cuba sugar, 9} cts. Superfine flour, $4.50 a $5.25; 
extras $5.75 a $6.25; finer brands, $6.50 a $10.24. 
White wheat, $1.90 a ¥1.95; amber, $1.80 a $1.82; 
western red, $1.75 a $1.76. Yellow corn, 70 cts.; 
western mixed, 68 a 69 cts. Oats, 38 a 44 cts. Lard, 
9 a 9} cts. Smoked hams, 16 a 18 ets. Clover-seed, 
10 a 103 cts. About 3,800 beef cattle were sold at the 
Avenue Drove-yard. Extra at 7} a 7} cts. per lb. 
gross; fair to good, 6 a7 cts., and common 4 a 54 cts. 
Choice sheep sold at 63 ets. per lb. gross, and fair to 
good, 5} a 6 cts. Receipts 14,000 head. About 4,100 
hogs sold at 8a 83 cts. per 100 lb. net. Baltimore.— 
Choice amber wheat, $2; good to prime red, $1.75 a 


$1.95. Southern white corn, 70a 72 cts. ; mixed western, 'deemer, could say, while the world was recedin 
65 a 66 cts. Oats, 40 a 43 cts. Chicago.— Extra spring | see the arms of my Saviour open to receive me.” 


flour, 26:25 a $7.25. No. 2 spring wheat, $1.19; 1 
do., $1.26. No. 2 mixed corn, 36 cts. No. 


23} cts. No. 2 rye, 55 cts. Cincinnatii—Family f 
$7.40 a $7.65. Wheat, $1.50 a $1.55. Corn, 44 
Old oats, 35 a 40 cts.; new, 30 a 35 cts. Summer! 


8 cts. St. Lowis—No. 2 winter red wheat, $1.85; 
2 spring, $1.27. No. 2 mixed corn, 40 cts. Oat 
cts. Choice barley, 95 cts. No. 2 rye, 63 cts. 


. RECEIPTS 


Received from James Woody, Agent, Ind., $2, 
46; and for Robert Cox, $2, vol. 46; from Will 
Neal, City, $2, vol. 46; from Thomas Warrington, 
$2, vol. 46; from Edmund Darnell, N. J., $2, vol 
from Francis Bartley, Mich., per Samuel Shaw, Ag 
$2, to No. 22, vol. 47; from Morton Neil, O., $2, 
46; from Matilda Hodgson, Germ’n, $2, vol. 46; f 
Sarah E. Kenyon, Mich., per William Satterthw: 
$2, to No. 48, vol. 46; from Josiah Stratton, Io., 
vol. 46; from George D. Smith, Agent, O., 2, vol. 
and for Jemima Edwards, $2, vol. 46 from Edy 
Stratton, Agent, O., +2, vol. 46, and for Mifflin € 
walader, Esther Cadwalader, Jesse Edgerton, and M 
Hall, $2 each, vol. 46, and for Elizabeth Young, $: 
No. 52, vol. 45; from Abner Eldridge, Agent, Lo. 
vol. 46, and for Alexander L. McGrew, Simor 
McGrew, and Nancy L. Thompson, $2 each, vol 
and for M. A. Fritchman, $2 to No. 19, vol. 47; fi 
Asa Garretson, Agent, for John Bundy, Asenath Ci 
and Henry C. Lewis, O., and Abraham Cowgill, Lo 
each, vol. 46, and for Sinclair Smith, O., $2, to Ni 
vol. 47; from Philip P. Dunn, N. J., $2, vol. 46, 
for Thomas A. Bell, Pa., $2, vol. 46; from Horati 
Cooper, Pa., per Thomas Conard, Agent, $2, vol. 
from Larkin Pennell, City, $2, vol. 46; from H 
Clark, O., $2, vol. 46; from James R. Kite, Agent, 
for Patience Gifford, $2, vol. 46, and William Mas 
$2 to No. 19, vol. 47; from Richard M. Acton, N 
$2, vol. 46, and for William C. Reeve, $2, to No 
vol. 47; from Richard Buzby, N. J., $2, vol. 46; 
Robert W. Lewis, Pa., $2, vol. 46; from Richard } 
Agent, Io., for Elizabeth Bedell, Isaac Vernon, 
Benjamin V. Stanley, #2 each, vol. 46; from Fr 
Taber, Mass., $2, vol. 46; from Thomas Smedley 
$2, vol. 46; from Ruth A. Harned, N.J., per 
Wilson, Agent, $2, vol. 46; from George W. Coa 
Jr., Pa., $2, vol. 46; from Frederick Maerkt, O., 
M. M. Morlan, Agent, $2, vol. 46. 7 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter TERM of this Institution opens or 
28th of Tenth month next. Parents and others 
intend to send pupils will please make early app 
tion to AARON SHARPLEsS, Superintendent, (ade 
Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.), or to CHARL 
ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelph 

Eighth mo. 13th, 1872. . 


HADDONFIELD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
GIRLS, under the care of Friends. 


This School is now in session—a few scholars ¢ 
be accommodated with board. 4 
Terms given on application to Cuas. RHoans 
South Seventh St., or to the Teacher, Joun Boa 
at the school. 


WANTED, 

At Westtown Boarding School, a well qual 
Teacher to take charge of the first Mathematical 
partment for Boys. Application to be made to — 
Clarkson Sheppard, Greenwich, N. Jerse’ 

Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch street, Philad 

Samuel Morris, Olney, near Philada., 

Charles Evans, M. D., 702 Race street, Phi 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philo 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuva H. 
1naton, M. D. ; 

Applications for the Admission of Patients mé 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Bo: 
Managers. 


Drep, in Germantown, on the 25th ult,, aged 58 
and three days, HANNAH A. WARNER, wife of Ya 
Warner, a member of Germantown Particul: 
Frankford Monthly Meeting, and a faithful 
loved minister of the Gospel of Christ. As h 
approached, she expressed that the Everlasting 
were underneath; and, strong in the faith of h 
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